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The Balkans: a History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, 
Turkey. By Nevill Forbes, Arnold J. Toynbee, D. Mitrany, 
and D. G. Hogarth. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1915. Pp. 
407.) 

When the common cover is the only effective bond of union in the 
collaborated product of four authors, it may be affirmed that the malad- 
justment of style and matter to be expected in this sort of enterprise has 
exceeded the permissible limit. The preface offers an apology for the 
disjointed handiwork: "widely separated, engaged on other duties, and 
pressed for time, we have had no opportunity for interchange of views ". 
Admitting the difficulty of co-operating under these circumstances the 
question may be asked : why co-operate at all ? The answer is not far 
to seek. The book before us is a war-book, hurriedly put together by 
four scattered British students to meet an immediate demand of the 
British public for historical information concerning one of the focal 
interests of the present war, the Balkan Peninsula. Naturally enough 
the book presents the long story of the peninsula pretty consistently from 
a British angle, but with a degree of fervor varying from man to man. 
Nevill Forbes, the historian of Bulgaria and Serbia, is the most insular 
of the group of authors. His tale of Bulgars and Serbs is punctuated 
with sudden explosions of wrath against Britain's foes which we may 
assume he will be the first to regret when peace has again restored the 
disturbed balance of his soul. D. Mitrany, lord of the Rumanian des- 
tiny, is noticeably cooler than Nevill Forbes; and Arnold J. Toynbee, 
writing on Greece, has almost completely succeeded in banishing the 
special animosities of the moment from his pages. The palm for ob- 
jectivity and serenity of outlook must, however, be accorded to D. G. 
Hogarth, in whose close-woven story of the rise and decline of the 
Ottoman power there does not appear as much as a faint edge of dis- 
dain born of the developments of the present war. 

Since each author composed his section in proud ignorance and dis- 
regard of all the other sections, the contribution of each stands on its 
own merits and should in fairness be judged as a separate work. Mr. 
Forbes pursued as his ideal the old-fashioned chronology: facts are the 
article that he felt called on to deliver. Accordingly, parts of his work 
on Bulgaria read like monastic annals whose thin medieval stream has 
been hopelessly cluttered with data requisitioned at random from a well- 
stocked modern library. The Serb section, it should be stated, moves 
far more smoothly. But only when the author turns his attention to recent 
developments among Serbs and Bulgars does he project himself into the 
realm of reality, though even then the world which he evokes is rather 
the hectic product of the journalist's fevered brain than the patiently 
and steadily evolved organism of the historian. Mr. Mitrany's presen- 
tation of Rumania has a far more professional quality. Very capri- 
cious, however, is this author's practice of inclusions and omissions. 
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For example, the Jews in Rumania are well known to be a portentous 
issue frequently made the occasion of international negotiations. Mr. 
Mitrany dismisses the matter in a foot-note (p. 298) with the remark 
that it is "too controversial to be dealt with in a few lines". Again. 
Rumania's conduct in the War of 1913, which even friends of the coun- 
try have usually characterized as both foolish and treacherous, is buried 
under a denunciation of the improper activities of Austria (pp. 502- 
504). Can it be that these are complaisances by which the British Clio 
seeks to avoid giving offense in war-time? The really valuable con- 
tributions in this volume are supplied by Mr. Toynbee (Greece) and 
Mr. Hogarth (Turkey). These men, taking wise account of the im- 
posed limitations of space, undertook to write not histories of their 
respective peoples but historical essays. They have been remarkably 
successful, composing sketches that are vivacious, sympathetic, and 
fairly bristling with original and penetrating interpretations of the 
Byzantine and Ottoman empires and of the two peoples that in the main 
supported these towering fabrics. Being profoundly convinced, Mr. 
Toynbee of the mental alertness of the Greek townsmen of our day 
and Mr. Hogarth of the solid virtues of the Anatolian peasantry, they 
clash in their estimate of the opponents of their respective clients, but 
it is an honest difference of opinion perfectly reasonable in this world 
of doubt and error. An interesting fact is that Mr. Toynbee more 
fervently than any of his collaborators looks forward to a Balkan fed- 
eration as the solution of the present chaos. The intense animosities 
between race and race, which he acknowledges must be lived down be- 
fore a practicable union can be realized, he hopes, somewhat fan- 
tastically, to see dispersed by the reimpatriated Greeks, Bulgars, Alba- 
nians, and Montenegrins who have been mentally made over in the 
course of an apprenticeship as emigrant laborers in the United States. 
Mr. Hogarth is apparently loath to see Turkey take its departure from 
this world, and, strange to say, quite as much on governmental as on 
racial grounds. He points out certain factors in the Ottoman situation 
and character that make the partition that seems to lie in the plans of 
the Allies not only undesirable but also very difficult. One need not 
agree with Mr. Toynbee's or Mr. Hogarth's estimate of the present and 
forecast of the future, but one will find their attitude throughout marked 
by good temper and inspired by practical and at the same time generous 
considerations. Ferdinand Schevill. 

The Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870-1914. By Charles 
Seymour, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Yale Uni- 
versity. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1916. Pp. xv, 

3") 

Among studies dealing with the general causes of the Great War 
this volume is in character and execution the most scholarly one that 



